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Abstract 



Ibis article reports the results of 
research carried out in London using five-year-cld children 
of working class and middle class backgrounds. Speech 
samples were collected and compared on the basis of 
grammatical categories. It was discovered that working 
class children used mere pronouns than their middle class 
counterparts in third person nominal groups. The middle 
class children's greater use of nouns was considered 
significant because nouns, in contrast to pronouns, can be 
expanded by modifiers and qualifiers and because their 
reference is more specific and does not make so many 
demands on the listener oi assume any knowledge on his 
part. The author relates these findings to Basil 
Bernstein's concept of restricted and elaborated codes, 
demonstrating that working class children's speech has the 
characteristics of a restricted code (one used among small 
closely knit groups, where implicit knowledge of the 
speaker's intention is important for understanding) , 
whereas middle class speech has the characteristics of an 
elaborated code, in which t v .<= speaker's intentions are made 
mere explicit verbally without much reliance on other means 
of communication. The author believes that the working 
class child's reliance on a restricted code, traceable to 
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SOME LINGUISTIC CONSEQUENCES OF A WORKING* CLASS ENVIRONMENT. 1 

P.R. HAWKINS. 

(Victoria University of Wellington) 
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If a society aims to offer truly equal educational opportunities to all children 
irrespective of origin, it must take account of the values, and attitudes towards education, 
which are held by different cultural groups within the society, and then try to adjust its 
teaching to fit in with those attitudes. At the present time our knowledge of the values 
of cultural groups outside our own is not sufficient to enable us to be aware of the prob- 
lems faced by the groups when their children are taken to school for formal education. 

In this article I shall be discussing mainly social-class differences — the diff- 
erent values and attitudes of middle and working class people. I shall refer in particular 
to language problems, and indeed to the problems of analysing and comparing samples 
of language and the kind of information sought. I would like to begin by outlining briefly 
the sociological theory on which the research is based, and then describe in some detail 
our research project and some of its results. This project is currently being carried out 
by the Sociological Research Unit (S.R.U.) attached to London University's Institute of 
Education and directed by Prof. 3. Bernstein. 

The interest in language problems arises from the realisation that working-class 
children derive less benefit from die educational system than middle class children and 
are less able to 'manipulate* the system to their own advantage. A fair proportion of 
working class children achieve grammar-school places as a result of the now notorious 
11+ selection system, but very few go on to get academic qualifications or places in a 
university. Thus, whereas about 70% of grammar-school children are of working class 
origin, and 30% middle class, in the universities it is the other way round; 70% of the 
students are from middle class homes, and only 30% working class. This apparent loss 
of talent on die way, the under-achievement of working class children, is generally 
regarded as undesirable, for both economic and egalitarian reasons. 

What causes it? There are a nun her of material factors such as the parents* income 
(the children are sent to work as soon as possible, to provide extra income) and the home 
conditions — no facilities for doing homework, few books, too much noise, a temptation 
to* ptay with the others instead o? 'swotting* etc. but these cannot explain the majority of 
cases. There are deeper psychological reasons for the relative failure of working class 
children and it is these which theories of language difference attempt to explain. 

Between the 1930*s and 1950*s a number of studies compared the verbal IQ and 
non-verbal IQ scores of middle and working class children and showed that, whereas 
middle class children tend to have a verbal IQ roughly corresponding to their non-verbal 
IQ, working class children’s verbal IQ scores are considerably depressed in relation to 
their non-verbal IQ. Thus children with high non-verbal IQ*s who might be predicted to 
have high verbal IQ’s as well arc found to have average or even 'below average scores 
on these tests. These differences in performance seem to show that working class 
children are not lacking in inherited or 'native* ability but that their language faculties 
ere not being developed to a sufficient extent. 
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For a review of the theoretical background and an account of some experimental 
work, the recently published work by Lawton ^ should be consulted. Lawton bases his 
work on Bernstein's theory of 'restricted* and 'elaborated* codes^ and it is this theory 
which I now wish to discuss. I should say at this point that the theory is fairly com* 
plicated and rather difficult to unravel from Bernstein*s own writings, so that what I 
shall give here is a broad outline, which may be doing something of an injustice to the 
theory, particularly to the sociological aspects of it. 

A restricted code is the form or type of language which will occur among very 
closely-knit social groups, where the need to make explicit everything you wish to com- 
municate is reduced, because the members of the group know each other so well. 
Examples of such groups in our society might be prisoners, army combat units, and 
married couples of long standing. The type of communication used among such groups 
depends not so much on words but on an implicit understanding of the speaker's intention 
which may be conveyed by gestures and facial expression as much as by actual speech. 
By comparison an elaborated code requires the speaker's intentions to be made explicitly, 
to be put into words and actually spoken, without much reliance on other modes of com- 
munication. Further characteristics of the codes are that in a restricted code the lang- 
guage serves to reinforce tne solidity of the group and to exclude outsiders, whereas an 
elaborated code lays emphasis on individual expression, so that the speaker is concerned 
to communicate his own opinion and not submerge it within the interests of the group. 

It seems li: ?!y that most people have recourse to restricted codes in some of their 
social relationships, but Bernstein suggests that, whereas middle class people in general 
have access to both types of code, restricted and elaborated, certain groups of working 
class people, by virt.ie of the close-knit community they live in, may have access only 
to (one or more) restric f ed codes.. Thus the type of social group or community determines 
the type of language the group will use, and this in turn will affect the attitudes to educ- 
ation and children’s performance in school. 

There are further characteristics associated with restricted codes which need to 
be mentioned. First, the type of authority within the family, exercised by the parents, 
will be different. In a close-knit group the individual will feel shame (i.e. responsibility 
to the group) rather than guilt which involves the internalization of values. Studies by 
ICohn^ showed that middle class parents tend to respond (to misbehaviour) in terms of 
the child’s intent, whereas working class parents respond in terms of the immediate con- 
sequence of the act itself. Working class punishment is therefore likely to be random, 
and dependent on the parent’s mood at the time. It may be physical, and if words are 
used at all, they will be commands or threats. Reasons are not likely to be given, except 
categoric statements like because I told you to. Middle class' parents on the other hand 
are more likely to punish by withdrawal of privileges, (e.g. 'if you don’t behave I shan’t 
take you to the Zoo*) and to give explicit reasons so that the child eventually builds up 
a system of values. 

Secondly, a close-knit group is not likely to encourage curiosity and the child’s 
natural spirit of inquiry. The child will be encouraged to adopt the norms and values of 
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the group, and not to explore outside these or set them in a wider context. The child's 
questions will therefore be answered summarily if at all, and he will not be encouraged 
to ask further questions. 3y contrast middle class parents tend to encourage curiosity 
up to a point, and are willing to answer questions more fully. 5 

t niraly, fcne cniio wili be exposed to the speech of members of the group only. 
His linguistic experience will be narrow, confined to a relatively small circle of people. 
Middle class children on the other hand will have greater opportunity to meet and talk to 
strangers and thus widen their linguistic experience. 

Fourthly, long term goals are less likely than immediate gratification because the 
general notion of the future is vague - dominated by ‘chance* rather than planning. 
Since the level of the language code never gets as far as abstraction or generalisation, 
th® attainment of distant ends by a purposeful means/end chain is. just not considered. 
Nor is long-term planning encouraged by the typical employment/work patterns - routine 
jobs without promotion prospects, weekly payment of wages, and little mobility. By com- 
parison, long-term goals will be the basis of middle class thinking and planning and at 
crucial moments these goals wjll be presented to the children explicitly. 

Finally, it so happens that working class families tend to be larger than middle 
class families. This is not, I think, connected with restricted or elaborated codes but 
it does have the important consequence that these children tend to learn their language 
from other children rather than from the parents, and various studies have shown that 
for a child to make rapid linguistic progress, regular contact with adult speakers is 
essential. 



We are now in a position to see why the working class child is at a disadvantage 
when he starts going to school. For the middle class child, school represents a contin- 
uation of the values he has already met with at home: the emphasis on curiosity and 
inquiry into the nature of things; the kind of authority exercised by the teacher, which 
favours verbally explicit reasoning with the child; and the long-term goals of formal 
education, which correspond to th#» long-term goals of middle class life in general. 

For the working-class child, by contrast, school represents a radical break in the 
kind of environment he has been brought up in. Formal education requires him to be 
curious, inquisitive (in the best sense); to respond to a kind of authority he is not used 
to; and to adopt long-term goals, i.e. to realise that the hard work he does at school is 
ultimately for his own good. Most of his teachers are middle class people, and however 
sympathetic they may be, they will take for granted the very foundations of their own 
culture, and not realise that for working class children the foundations are quite diff- 
®rent. In these circumstances, it is not really surprising if working class children do 
not take to formal education happily, nor respond to the teacher’s authority in the way 
she expects. This is why these children are often described as ‘rebellious*, ‘uncooper- 
ative* or just ‘unresponsive*. 

Let us next turn to the considerations of language. We are now in a position to 
remove two possible misconceptions. Firstly, the difference in the mode of r.prcch be- 
tween working class and middle class children is not just a dialect difference, in the 
generally accepted sense of the term. We are not going to make any significant a Iterations 

5* Rackstraw and Robinson, l c 67a and b. 
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